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Colonial Policy for a Modern World—IIl: Government 


Violence in Java and Indo-China and economic problems in the Philippine Islands underscore the fact 


that transfer of political responsibility is a difficult operation. 


We examine this week the problem 


of orderly transition from dependent status to equality. 


The principle that native welfare must be the criterion 
by which colonial policy and practice shall be measured, 
which was incorporated in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions Organization, developed out of the experience of the 
colonial powers in governing dependent peoples. Three 
factors contributed to its recognition. First, liberal opin- 
ion has brought pressure upon government; secondly, un- 
desirable results attended early and current practices of 
certain types; and thirdly, alien development and exploita- 
tion of colonial resources has developed into an economic 
liability. 

It is belatedly recognized that the native peoples them- 
selves are “the chief asset of the dependent territories.”* 
A. Creech Jones, M.P., chairman of the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau and the Labour Party Imperial Advisory Commit- 
tee, notes that “their development is necessary for the larger 
security of the world; their products and resources are 
wanted in the outside world; their low standards depress 
our higher levels; their disease threatens our health ; their 
poverty prejudices our prosperity—in short, these dis- 
tressed areas must be developed and integrated as pro- 
gressing regions into the commonwealth of free nations.”* 


Colonial status is not easily or immediately to be brought 
into line with progressive theory. Political freedom can- 
not exist in the presence of economic domination or social 
inferiority. To be effective it must be based on economic 
and social equality. But the primary aim of colonial de- 
velopment in the past—supply of the wants of alien popu- 
lations—has operated to obstruct the advancement of the 
indigenous societies. 

J. S. Furnivall, formerly of the India and Burma Civil 
Service, points out that the development of colonial policy 
has paralleled the trend of the white man’s needs. Liber- 
als, he says, declared for economic freedom ; imperialists 
assumed the “white man’s burden” ; the modern catchword 
is “world welfare.” But the Liberals, he cautions, “gave 
freedom of opportunity—to manufacturers; the imperial- 
ists gave freedom of opportunity—to capitalists ; does wel- 
fare imply more than freedom of opportunity to a tacit 
combination between European manufacturers, capitalists 
and wage-earners?” If the dependencies are freed, “they 
will not involve us in war. If prosperous, they can afford 


1 McClellan, Grant S. Colonial Progress in Central Africa. 
Foreign Policy Association Report, May 15, 1944. 

2 Fabian Colonial Essays. Hinden, Rita, Editor. London, Geo. 
Allen and Unwin, 1945. 


to buy our wares rather than cheaper goods from, say, 
Japan. If tropical labor is well paid and well regulated it 
will not compete unfairly with European labor.’* 


The Task 


Having been disturbed by western education, by new 
economic and cultural influences, and by “the moral and 
political forces fermenting in the modern world,” depen- 
dent peoples cannot now be set adrift, says Mr. Jones. 
Colonial status rests on the assumption that the dependent 
peoples are not capable of “standing alone.” Their emanci- 
pation, therefore, entails the promotion and démonstration 
of their ability to maintain themselves “under the strenu- 
ous conditions of the modern world.” The populations 
of advanced countries have an obligation to keep the 
policies of their governments steadily directed to that end. 

A higher standard of living is possible only if the tax- 
able capacity of the people can be increased, prices and 
wages raised, and useless operations between producer and 
consumer eliminated. Toward this result Mr. Jones recom- 
mends specific steps. All mineral resources, he urges, 
should come under the ownership of the territory in which 
they lie; their exploitation should be controlled by the 
government ; and their operation publicly conducted. 

Economy measures are but part of the task. New values 
must be established, new traditions built up. Obstructive 
conventions and habits must be broken down. And it is 
essential that the people themselves share the initiative in 
this process. “Through their own free and voluntary 
movements,” thinks Mr. Jones, “they should initiate their 
own enterprise and work out their own way of life. It is 
not easy to conceive of public service, to develop sound 
judgment, to look dispassionately and objectively at issues 
which have moved men for generations, to approach prob- 
lems in the scientific spirit, to break with custom and act 
independently or to carry responsibility of an exacting 
kind.” 

Without education economic and industrial development 
can not take place; better standards of living and health 
will not be understood or achieved ; adequate representa- 
tion in the legislature and participation in administration 
is not possible. The spread of ideas, standards, skills, 
depends on literacy. Their acquisition will raise taxability 
and so expand productivity, markets and services, at the 
same time reducing alienation of resources and benefits. 
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Difficulties to Be Surmounted 


Numerous large units of the colonial world are now 
capable of self-government and are making rapid strides 
toward autonomy or independence. Other large territories, 
principally in West, Central and East Africa, are peopled 
by native tribes whose economies and levels of living were 
exceedingly primitive up to their fairly recent invasion by 
European civilization. These have much farther to go to 
attain the equality needed to guarantee effective freedom. 

In some measure five difficulties attend the attainment 
of independence in all colonial areas: 

1. Defense. The most obvious impediment to indepen- 
dence is the inability of small political units to protect 
themselves in a world where aggression remains possible. 
The smaller colonies are extremely diverse and too widely 
separated for federation. Some modification of sover- 
eignty in favor of regional cooperation on fundamental 
inatters is probably workable. but the need for defense 
sets a limit upon the sovereignty to which colonies can, 
under the present circumstances, attain. 

2. Lack of Education. Literacy is a basic need. Only 
a small percentage of dependent peoples are literate in 
their own or a [uropean language. African languages are 
estimated to number “close on a thousand,” many of them 
still unwritten. Either literature in the vernacular must 
be developed or the masses must become bi-lingual in order 
to absorb knowledge and master modern skills. And this 
must be achieved without destruction of the indigenous 
culture and without damage to the native’s natural pride 
in the vehicle of his people’s wisdom and philosophy. 


3. Finance. The development of colonial territories 
has depended on their ability to attract investment 
through the prospect of profit. Early independence, 
according to Moritz J. Bonn, formerly lecturer at Geneva 
School of International Studies, would encounter “the 
disinclination of investors to risk this sort of venture in 
countries where power policies support the debtor, not 
the creditor.” He finds it “quite likely that the govern- 
ments of the more advanced states will have to step in and, 
either directly or by guarantees, provide the money needed 
by their less advanced friends. The future will show 
whether financial transactions between governments are 
less ‘imperialist’ and less subject to friction than loans from 
private investors to government.”® 

Mr. Jones, who is quoted above, urges that excessive 
dependence on outside sources of income “may not only 
sap integrity and responsibiilty, and possibly prejudice the 
growth of seli-responsibility in government, but it may 
tend to weaken the moral fibre of a people.” 

4. A plural society. Mr. Furnivall notes that in the 
tropics under native régimes the social order rested on 
personal relations, the obligations of kinship being rein- 
iorced by custom and sanctioned by religion. Social and 
political relations alike were personal, not legal, and “au- 
thority was based on Will and not on Law. |aw, indeed, 
was conceived as superhuman, religious, like kismet or 
dharma.” Europe, on the other hand, bases economic and 
social relations upon reason, and applies law to “the asser- 
tion and protection of rights.” 

Contact between these two opposed principles—the one 
resting on religion, personal custom and duties, and the 
other on reason, impersonal law and rights—has had pro- 
found effect. Where originally “social demand prevailed 
over individual demand” a trend was started which has 
led to the dominance of individual over social demand. 
This means that economic demand prevails over human 


5 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, July 1943. 


welfare. The final result is a plural society characterized 
by group cleavage in which the separate groups have in 
common only their response to the economic motive. There 
is no common standard of individual or of general welfare. 

M. Fortes, sociologist to the West African Institute of 
Industries, Arts and Social Sciences, reports that political 
responsibility and initiative is generally broadly based and 
widely distributed in primitive society. This produces a 
large degree of economic equality. But the introduction 
of an “insidious conflict of cultural values” has produced 
a class structure “based on differences of wealth, occupa- 
tion, and the prestige of literacy” which “grows up outside 
or in opposition to the traditional social structures.” He 
sees these problems: (1) to find some principle valid for 
all sections of the plural society that will transcend mate- 
rial aims; (2) to dissociate economic and political control; 
(3) to devise some means of organizing demand; and 
(4) to create a “common social will.’® 


5. Involvement of outside populations. The colonial 
system is a product of long historical growth. Owen Lat- 
timore, late of the Office of War Information, says the 
colonial powers can get out of it only “by a planned policy 
which takes care of the consequences at home as well as 
in the colonies.”? Lxisting investment arrangements and 
commercial interests will be upset. Vested interests which 
desire to safeguard raw-material supplies now tend to block 
others which would expand their selling markets through 
improving colonial standards. Individuals must be com- 
pensated for loss of salaries and pensions. Moreover, de- 
velopment of the colonies will in itself require heavy 
expenditure. 

Hazards to Be Avoided 


There are dangers in the transition from dependency 
to sovereignty : 

1. Social deterioration. Programs of colonial policy 
that are now commonly advocated would tend, in Mr. 
Furnivall’s view, “directly to make tropical society more 
unstable and less capable of independence, or would have 
the same effect indirectly by giving freer play to antisocial 
forces.” Democratic forms, in the absence of a common 
social will, might “only make the society more unstable 


and less capable by giving voting power to one group while 


leaving economic power with others.” 


Colonial man “belongs—or used to belong—to an or- 
ganized society with its own traditional cultural values,” 
and he has “habits of thought and goals of life of his own.” 
Time is needed to link up the skills and knowledge asso- 
ciated with the new framework and the values and spiritual 
motivation of his own culture. Literacy must have that 
“institutional matrix which gives it life and meaning.” A 
“wealth and welfare” policy will not suffice. The maxi- 
mizing of productivity and material welfare “can end up in 
Fascism as easily as in democracy.” 

2. Economic imperialism, Felix S. Cohen of the Insti- 
tute of Living Law, Washington, D.C., points out that 
“economic imperialism is not necessarily dependent upon, 
and is sometimes even hindered by, political imperialism.” 

sargaining, he states, “between representatives of an ad- 
vanced commercial econoiny, on the one hand, and aborig- 
ines, on the other, is generally marked by extreme difter- 
ences in (a) technology, (b) understanding of costs and 
values, (c) power to enforce promises, (d) attitudes to- 
ward sentimental or intangible values, and (e) control 
over, and concern for, the future.’’® 


6 Fabian Colonial Essays. 
7 Solution in Asia. New York, Little, Brown and Company, 1945. 
8 Ethics. April 1945. 
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One of the foremost requirements, therefore, in any 
program for the termination of colonial status is the estab- 
lishment of effective restraints upon economic exploitation 
by private commercial organizations. Dr. Cohen suggests 
that four sources of such restiaint exist: “(a) a régime of 
free competition, in which competitive bids raise the price 
of native property or native labor to world commercial 
levels; (b) restraints upon unequal bargaining exercised 
by the native group; (c) restraints upon unequal bargain- 
ing exercised by the political authorities of the alien group ; 
and (d) controls of an international character.’”’ Where 
competition is not free and international control is absent, 
and where native leaders are unable or unwilling to restrict 
foreign trade, “the only restraint the trading company 
need fear is that which may emanate from its own sover- 
eign.” Government effort has generally been directed to- 
ward such restraint. Dr. Cohen thinks it “highly improb- 
able that United States rubber interests would be allowed 
to exploit the Liberians in the way they do if Liberia were 
a colony of the United States.” 

wen Lattimore finds attached to colonial products a 
“fatal tendency to be tied up by monopolies”; and such 
monopolies combine to form cartels. Political freedom 
would be small improvement if the present colonialism 
should be replaced by an international cartel colonialism. 

3. Domination by a European minority, The advan- 
tages in education and sophistication which European set- 
tlers enjoy renders native peoples fearful of advance to- 
ward self-government. A small educated minority might 
dominate a large illiterate majority. If independence is 
attained “while serious educational and other inequalities 
exist, it does not follow,” says Sir Drummond Shiels, for- 
mer Under-Secretary of State for India and the Colonies, 
“that these will be early or easily removed.” For “the 
indigenous exploiter has often fewer scruples than his pro- 
totype in-western countries.’ 

It is the concensus of progressive thought that solid com- 
munal bodies must be dissolved into individuals or groups 
concerned primarily with economic and social matters that 
cut across communal boundaries. Popular education and 
equal universal adult franchise—without property, income 
or educational tests—tend to develop a sense of common 
citizenship. Government should make it a continual object 
of policy to educate the people politically and at every op- 
portunity to nominate and appoint natives to legislative 
and administrative councils. Local government enegeti- 
cally developed is the most effective method of training and 
its organs should be progressively democratized. 

This would mean that the color bar be purged from all 
legal and administrative regulations, safety regulations, fis- 
cal and land tenure ordinances, and as far as possible— 
through government-enforced penalties—from educational 
opportunity and employment and trade union practices. 

4. Submergence of minorities. Attainment of indepen- 
dence does not necessarily transfer the control of their own 
affairs to the native peoples. In Malaya, for instance, 
Chinese and Indians together outnumber native Malayans. 
Fijians form but half of Fiji's population. 

Experienced administrators now hold that communal 
representation is a dangerous expedient to meet this diffi- 
culty. It hinders the growth of a sense of common citizen- 
ship, favors the election of extremists, and deepens rifts. 
Artificial grouping of electorates or weightage of represen- 
tation constantly increases the demand for, without induc- 
ing a sense of, security. Constitutional prohibition of leg- 
islative or administrative measures which discriminate on 
racial or religious grounds is thought to be the best pre- 


® Fabian Colonial Essays. 
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ventive. And representation of minorities must be ade- 
quate. The committee system might be utilized to guard 
against administrative discrimination by  regularizing 
criticism, 


Character of the Several Colonial Régimes 


We will not here consider the quality of the former Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese colonial policies since their re- 
sumption is problematical. 


The colonies of Portugal and Spain, since those countries 
are not among the United Nations, are unaffected by the 
San Francisco Charter. In Portuguese territories control 
from Lisbon is strong and Europeans are favored in the 
qualifications for the electoral college. Communications, 
social and economic services are under-developed. A 1933 
colonial charter indicated improvement but no prospect of 
self-government. The colonies of Spain in general receive 
little attention from the metropolitan government. 

Since the government of Belgium took over the Congo in 
1908 it has been largely occupied in liquidating the abuses 
of the old régime of the Congo Free State. Development 
of natural resources has been systematic and scientific. 
Large capitalistic corporations have been utilized as instru- 
ments of government and development. The absence of 
permanent European settlement prevents racial discrimina- 
tion from becoming a problem. Administration is indirect ; 
there is no local legislature and membership in both cen- 
tral and provincial consultative councils is largely 
European. 

The colonia! policy of France has been based on her con- 
ception of her colonies as La France Outremer (France 
Overseas). The oldest colonies had full French citizen- 
ship rights and franchise. [Extension of the empire brought 
restriction of citizenship to certain government employes 
and assimilés who accept French civil law. Recently the 
guiding principle has been “association,” which aims at 
cultural and economic rather than political assimilation. 

M. Searle Bates, professor of history in Nanking Uni- 
versity, states that “French policy has not looked to colonial 
self-government” and has shown slight effort to provide 
educational opportunities..° Major legislation is by met- 
ropolitan statute or presidential decree. The colonial min- 
istry maintains a high degree of executive control. Local 
regulations are initiated by administrative ordinance. Con- 
sultative and advisory bodies deal mainly with economic 
and cultural matters. Many include elective and native 
elements, the latter usually members of the élite. The 
French colonies present a picture of under-development 
since private French investment has been small. 


The Government of Great Britain has repeatedly af- 
firmed the aim of its colonial policy to be self-government. 
Colonial legislation is local, although subject to ultimate 
control by Parliament. The first article of this series 
(InrormATION Service, April 14) carried a list of de- 
pendencies with footnotes which indicated the degree of 
self-government in units of the British Empire. Liberal- 
ized constitutions have since been prepared for Ceylon, 
Jamaica, and a Malayan union. A revision of Burma’s 
prewar constitution is planned.” The degree of autonomy 
varies from that of Southern Rhodesia and Burma, both 
of which are close to dominion status, and Jamaica and 
Ceylon, whose legislatures are based on adult suffrage, 
through various forms of legislative councils in which the 
proportion of locally born members varies and in which 
the forms of election and selection differ, to those whose 
legislatures are entirely nominated and largely official. 


10 Half of Humanity; Far Eastern Peoples and Problems. New 
York, Church Peace Union, 1944, 
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Existing representative institutions are maintained, new 
ones are created, responsibility is progressively expanded 
and the franchise broadened. Attention is focused on local 
administration as preparation for self-government. 

Dr. Bates notes that “public works and other economic 
developments to provide the foundation for financing wel- 
fare and educational enterprises, with considerable empha- 
sis on public health, are typical British procedure. Partial 
tariff control has been granted to the area governments. 
Caution is maintained in defense, foreign relations, justice 
and police.” 


The Netherlands administration of the East Indies has 
given increasing attention to native interests and develop- 
ment of Indonesian political institutions. The early 
monopoly and exploitation, characterized by the “culture” 
system has been superseded. Development by private capi- 
tal does not appear to have greatly prejudiced native inter- 
ests. Indirect administration gives the natives a consider- 
able share in the management of their own affairs. Indo- 
nesian traditional institutions and customary law have been 
the objects of special study. The home government, how- 
ever, retains a large measure of direct control. The Indo- 
nesian Parliament ( Volksraad) is a partially representative 
institution but lacks final legislative authority. Dr. Bates 
finds Dutch policy similar to Britain’s “but still more re- 
served,” and “excellent in economic improvement, meager 
in educational progress.” 

The colonial policy of the United States has combined 
assimilation, colonial administration and the conferring of 
independence. Alaska and Hawaii have been incorporated 
as “territories” of the United States. They have represen- 
tative legislatures, extensive powers of local self-govern- 
ment, and send non-voting delegates to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands have not been legally incorporated but their popu- 
lations share United States citizenship. They have local 
representative institutions and are governed, like Alaska 
and Hawaii, under the supervision of the Department of 
the Interior. 

In the Philippines, Dr. Bates comments, “more trust was 
put in education than in economic development and social 
welfare; with results not gloriously satisfactory. Incor- 
poration in the American economic system has worked 
counter to the political program of preparation for inde- 
pendence.” Tariff powers have been withheld and ultimate 
executive powers are reserved. 


Programs of Adjustment 


The defense of inexpert government, classic in American 
political thought, as Dr. Cohen points out, is as applicable 
to colonial as to domestic affairs. Jefferson’s recognition 
“that government is not chiefly a matter of wisdom, tech- 
nique, or efficiency, but is, above all, a matter of right,” 
was basic. The difficulties and dangers in approaching co- 
lonial independence, therefore, do not greatly impress 
Americans, in spite of the considerable amount of truth 
and insight in the analyses made by colonial powers. Gov- 
ernments of the three great empires, however, are moving 
to meet modern requirements along lines they consider 
practical. 

In its Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1940, 
the Government of Great Britain abandoned its policy of 
colonial financial self-sufficiency in favor of greatly in- 
creased assistance carefully planned. The aim, in the words 
of the former Colonial Secretary, Colonel Stanley, is “to 
provide those fundamentals which are the necessary pre- 
liminary for each colony to develop its own economic re- 
sources.” Balances on former loans were cancelled. A 
total sum, since increased to £120 million, was made avail- 


able over a ten-year period ending March 1956. £1 mil. 
lion a year will be devoted to research. Every colony has 
been invited to submit a plan for maximum ten-year de. 
velopment. 

The Provisional Government of France has declared its 
intention of incorporating all French territories in a 
French Federal Union. Each people will have “the right 
to exercise its own native abilities, its racial, religious and 
philosophical customs,’”"* The Federal Union will be com- 
posed of regional federations. Each state in a federation 
will guarantee all democratic liberties. Each federation 
will have a Governor-General, a representative Assembly 
which will vote taxes and duties, a legislative Council, 
and its own defense forces within the Union defense sys- 
tem. Its population will have dual citizenship. Official 
posts in federations and Union alike will be open to all 
qualified persons. 

In January 1942, the Netherlands Government an- 
nounced that a conference would be called after the war 
for general consultation on the structure of the Dutch 
Empire. In December of that year Queen Wilhelmina 
spoke of a commonwealth in which each unit would have 
“complete self-reliance and freedom of conduct” in its in- 
ternal affairs. In June 1943, the Herald Tribune quoted 
a “Dutch government expert on the East Indies” as say- 
ing that three states were contemplated, “each with an 
equal voice in the government.” 

All colonial powers object to international administra- 
tion of colonies on the ground that such a régime would 
be highly experimental and subject to disruption through 
the conflict of diverse philosophies of government and of 
national interests. The native populations are said to fear 
that it would merely multiply interests while diffusing in- 
terest. International supervision seems to be more ac- 
ceptable. The work of the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion had a considerable measure of success although it was 
hampered by lack of authority for independent inspection 
and the direct hearing of complaints. 

Regional collaboration seems likely to be extended. 
Good results are indicated from the Anglo-American col- 
laboration on Caribbean problems. It has been suggested 
that all powers which have legitimate interests in a given 
colonial area, including non-colonial powers, should par- 
ticipate in consultation on the area’s problems and pos- 
sibly administration. Representatives of non-colonial pow- 
ers might be admitted to the administrative and technical 
services. 

It appears that few colonial units will be voluntarily 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, as provided in 
the Charter. United Nations participation, therefore, will 
probably take the form of advice, and possibly supervision. 
The latter would be strengthened if the supervising body 
were given authority for direct inspection and hearing. 
If some equitable arrangement could be worked out it 
seems desirable that native representation should reach this 
international level. 


Forthcoming Issues 


The fourth, and final, number in the series on the Colo- 
nies will deal with colonial social conditions, services and 
plans. Within the next few weeks we shall report on present 
industrial conflicts and on current federal legislation, re- 
view recent important pamphlet literature, and summarize 
the proceedings of the recent Congress of American In- 
dustry. We shall also publish the first of a series of re- 
ports growing out of the recently inaugurated study of 
Christianity and the Economic Order. 


11 French Press and Information Service. 
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